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services provision. The Simplified Employee Pension (SEP) is the federal government's effort to make it easier for small businesses to provide retirement plans for their workers. Created as part of the revenue act of 1978, SEPs represent a cross between a pension plan and an Individual Retirement Account (IRA). SEPs are designed to encourage small businesses to provide pension programs, but many small businesses are still not aware of the program. Others have not instituted such programs because the law forbids discriminating among employees-beneficiaries and therefore owners of small companies cannot single out themselves and a few top employees for special treatment. Nevertheless, some employers do want to provide for their workers and could find the SEP a feasible way to do this.
Some small businesses have initiated their own shared enterprise in providing services for employees. In one medium-sized city a group got together to sponsor a counseling service. In a suburban community a group of small- and medium-sized businesses formed a coalition to sponsor a local child-care program that would serve the children of their employees as well as the children of other residents in the community. Several youth job-training experiments have involved the participation of small businesses.
WORK PRACTICES AND RELATIONSHIPS
In perhaps less measurable ways, large and small employers also seem to differ in how they set policies and in their actual employment conditions. In part this difference may reflect the relative influence of the owner-manager and of workers' organizations. In the private sector, labor unions represent only one out of five workers and occur chiefly in large corporations. Employee associations in the government sector also exist chiefly in large agencies (and their membership has been declining as a portion of total government employment) (Bureau of the Census, 1979a). Although collective bargaining contracts vary widely and do not always deal with conditions of employment beyond wages and hours of work, they at least require formal specifications of the terms of employment. And whether or not any worker's organization exists, larger firms will more likely have rules specifying the obligations and responsibilities of both employee and employer, all buttressed by bureaucratic organization. A considerable literature on organization suggests that this is the almost inevitable concomitant of organizational size.
By contrast, in smaller firms the decision-making process is likely to be less formal, with many aspects of employer-employee relationshipses totraton and by the Wages and Hours Division of the U.S. Department of Labor. The latter reports only those situations in which collective bargaining exists, situations affecting a small minority of all workers.turing jobs over the past few years has been concentrated among production workers. The volume of clerical and office work, technical and semiskilled white-collar jobs, has grown even within the manufacturing sector, which of course is dominated by large firms.on
